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LOOKING OUT FOR KERMIT 


Jim Henson’ children not only kept his company and his creative vision 
together but also made them more profitable in the bargain. 


BY DAVID OWEN 


HEN Brian Henson finally 
took down the family pho- 
tographs in his New York 


office, his associates were relieved. Many 
executives have pictures of their families 
in their offices, but Henson’s were 
different. The pictures weren’t of his 
children (he doesn’t have any); they were 
of him. The office had belonged to his 
father, Jim Henson, the creator of the 
Muppets, who died, suddenly, in 1990, 
at the age of fifty-three. Brian assumed 
the presidency of his fa- 
ther’s company, Jim Hen- 
son Productions, a lit- 
tle less than a year later, 
after a turbulent interim 
period, at the age of 
twenty-seven. He did so 
uneasily. Although he 
moved into his father’s 
office, he occupied it ten- 
tatively, and he left the 
furnishings as they had 
been. The childhood pho- 
tographs of him and his 
brother and three sisters 
remained on the wall be- 
side his desk, where his 
father had hung them. To change any- 
thing in the office would have seemed 
presumptuous. 

Brian finally took the pictures down 
in late 1992, after he had been president 
of the company for almost two years. 
His older sister Lisa—she is on the 
board of directors of the company, and 
has also just been named the president 
of production at Columbia Pictures— 
said she viewed the removal of the pho- 
tographs as a sign that Brian finally felt 
comfortable sitting at his father’s desk. 
By then, he had many reasons to feel 
comfortable. Shortly after Jim Henson 
died, various Wall Street analysts had 
predicted that his company would have 
to be sold or taken public to keep it from 
going under. They'd said that the five 
Henson children—who had inherited 
the company from their father, and who 





ranged in age from nineteen to thirty at 
the time of his death—had neither the 
experience nor the financial resources 
that would be needed to run the business 
in the absence of its founder and chief 
creative force. As it has turned out, the 
analysts were wrong. Lisa, Cheryl, Brian, 
John, and Heather Henson fought to 
keep the company intact, and then Brian’s 
siblings rallied behind him when he 
transformed himself virtually overnight 
into a highly effective corporate leader. 
Today, Jim Henson 
Productions is a health- 
ier company than it was 
when Jim Henson died. 

The story could easily 
have turned out differ- 
ently. Henson’s death 
came during what was 
already the darkest pe- 
riod in the company’s 
history. For about a 
year, he had been pursu- 
ing a merger with the 
Walt Disney Company. 
He had felt at first that 
merging with Disney 
would relieve him of the 
burden of running an international busi- 
ness, while enhancing his ability to pur- 
sue expensive creative projects, but be- 
fore long a number of his associates, and 
maybe even Henson himself, had begun 
to worry that the deal might be a mis- 
take. Negotiations with Disney were go- 
ing poorly, and tempers were short on 
both sides. Then Henson died, and a 
problematic business negotiation turned 
into a nightmare. 

Cheryl Henson, who is a vice-presi- 
dent of the company and, at thirty-two, 
the second eldest of the five Henson 
children, recalls those days with evident 
distress. “There were half a dozen law- 
yers in my father’s apartment within 
hours of his death,” she told me. “With- 
in ours. Brian was in London when my 
father got sick, and he didn’t get back to 
New York until just after he had died, 
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and the lawyers arrived only a few hours 
later. It was horrible, and it just went on 
from there. We were five kids who 
needed to mourn for our father, and in- 
stead we were immediately thrown into 
a very, very complex situation.” 

The rescue of Jim Henson Produc- 
tions by the Henson children is a story 
that would have appealed very much to 
Jim Henson. In “Labyrinth’—Henson’s 
second non-Muppet feature, released in 
1986—a baby is kidnapped by an evil 
goblin king (played by David Bowie), 
and the baby’s teen-age sister embarks 
on a seemingly hopeless quest to get him 
back. She succeeds in the end, because 
her ordeal has forced her to grow into 
the sort of person who, through purity of 
heart and steadfastness of purpose, can 
successfully match wits with the sort of 
person who sings rock songs while walk- 
ing on the ceilings of his fortress. Some- 
thing similar happened to the Hensons 
as they did battle with the Walt Disney 
Company and its army of goblin law- 
yers. The negotiations and the lawsuit 
brought the five children closer together, 
focussed their energies on the future of 
the company, and pushed them beyond 
the tragedy of their father’s death. Very 
quietly, and without exactly meaning to, 
they seemed to be building an entertain- 
ment dynasty. In an enormous under- 
statement, Cheryl Henson says, “It’s 
been an interesting couple of years.” 


IM HENSON was just a youngster him- 
self when he got his start in televi- 
sion. In 1954, when he was a tall, 
gawky high-school senior in a suburb of 
Washington, D.C., who had been in- 
volved in a puppetry club, he was hired 
by a local TV station as a part-time pup- 
peteer on a Saturday-morning program 
for children. The following year, while 
he was studying art and stage design at 
the University of Maryland, he was 
hired by a competing station to produce 
puppet segments known as “Inga’s 
Angle” for a show called “Afternoon.” 
These segments soon grew into “Sam 
and Friends,” a regular five-minute pup- 
pet show, whose cast of characters in- 
cluded a creature of indeterminate spe- 
cies which would eventually evolve into 
Kermit the Frog. Helping Henson oper- 
ate the puppets was his girlfriend, Jane 
Nebel, who was a gifted ceramist and a 
senior art major at the university. (They 
married in 1959.) “Sam and Friends” 


rapidly became a cult hit in Washington. 
Tt was broadcast late in the evening, just 
before “Tonight,” and was so popular 
that the station soon gave it a second 
time slot. 

“Sam and Friends” ran for six years, 
but Henson didn’t preserve more than a 
handful of the shows. One reason for 
this apparent oversight is that his initial 
interest in “Sam and Friends” was not 
with puppetry, or even with comedy, but 
with television itself. He made kine- 
scopes only of episodes in which he was 
attempting some special technique— 
such as superimposing graphics over his 
characters, or experimenting with 
different camera lenses—that he wanted 
to study later. Henson was unusual even 
among television pioneers in that he 
viewed the new medium as being en- 
tirely different from anything that had 
come before. Many early television pro- 
grams were little more than radio shows 
or stage plays performed in front of a 
camera. “Sam and Friends,” in contrast, 
was shaped in almost every detail by the 
unique requirements of TV. The pup- 
pets had soft, simple, expressive faces, 
because Henson believed that traditional 
theatre puppets, whose heads were typi- 
cally made of hard materials, looked stiff 
and awkward in the unaccustomed inti- 
macy of a television closeup. Henson 
and Nebel didn’t work on a stage or be- 
hind a traditional puppet set. They 
treated the television screen itself as their 
theatre: they operated their puppets 
above their heads in the middle of a tele- 
vision studio, their eyes glued to video 
monitors standing on the floor, so that 
their point of view would always be the 
same as that of the audience. 

Sometime after Lisa Henson was 
born, in 1960, Jane Henson drew back 
from puppetry, and she eventually re- 
tired altogether to become a full-time 
mother and homemaker. Jim Henson 
was just finishing college when Lisa was 
born; with two live television shows to 
produce each day and a full-time job in a 
scene shop, he had been able to attend 
school only part time and took a couple 
of extra years to graduate. He had won a 
local Emmy in 1958, and the Muppets 
had later made a guest appearance on 
“The Steve Allen Show,” so he was be- 
ginning both to attract serious attention 
and to earn a little money. To celebrate 
his graduation, he and Jane bought an 
enormous old Rolls-Royce and drove it 
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to the ceremony. A month later, they 
loaded Lisa into the back seat and drove 
to Detroit, to attend a conference held 
by an organization called the Puppeteers 
of America. 

At this conference, Henson met Don 
Sahlin, who would soon become an im- 
portant partner. During the sixties and 
early seventies, Sahlin—who died in 
1978—built virtually every Muppet. He 
had dark eyebrows and a big mustache, 
and he loved practical jokes. Monsters 
and mechanical arms were always pop- 
ping out of drawers or through doorways 
in his workshop. He kept a large cage 
full of small rodents there, and he would 
set them free each morning. He used to 
build elaborate gerbil obstacle courses 
out of cardboard tubes, scrap lumber, 
and bits and pieces of Muppet raw ma- 
terial. He would also drape Slinkys from 
the ceiling, and the gerbils would use 
them as catwalks. They would climb to a 
point directly above Sahlin’s desk, then 
drop to his head, a favorite perch. 

In addition to being a Muppet fac- 
tory, Sahlin’s workshop frequently served 
as a sort of day camp for the Hensons’ 
older children. (Lisa, Cheryl, Brian, and 
John were born at roughly regular inter- 
vals between 1960 and 1965; Heather 
was born in 1970.) Jim Henson travelled 
more and more as he became more suc- 
cessful, so one way for him to spend 
time with his children was by taking 
them with him when he went to work. 
Lisa and Cheryl remember many happy 
hours in the workshop. They would sew 
clothes for themselves or for their dolls, 
and sometimes they would work on 
puppets or props. Brian enjoyed building 
puppets and props as well, and he also 
helped Sahlin assemble enormous model 
rockets. In the workshop were boxes and 
drawers full of plastic eyeballs and knit- 
ting needles and toupee tape and tiny 
electric motors, and there were friendly 
grownups who would stop what they 
were doing to turn a few doll-house- 
table legs on a lathe. 

During most of the sixties, the 
Hensons lived in an old farmhouse in 
Greenwich, Connecticut. As the chil- 
dren got older, the house often bore a 
strong resemblance to the workshop. It 
was isolated from other houses by a 
busy street, and the Henson children 
mostly had one another for playmates. 
They entertained themselves by under- 
taking elaborate crafts projects, which 
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sometimes grew to fill the house, and 
by prowling around as much of their 
neighborhood as they could safely reach 
on foot. Their only close neighbor was 
a man in his nineties, living alone in 
the house next door. He had an enor- 
mous overgrown and dilapidated garden, 
and the Henson children would sneak 
over and play in it. The old man’s only 
companion was an ancient parrot that 
spoke in the voices of the man’s dead 
relatives. 

The Hensons’ remoteness from the 
rest of Greenwich was more than 
geographical. As the early sixties 
turned into the late sixties, Jim Hen- 
son grew a large, bib-shaped beard, 
let his hair creep onto his shoulders, 
wore a leather cap, carried a shoulder 
bag, and listed himself in the Green- 
wich telephone directory as a puppe- 
teer. Cheryl remembers that as a child 
she visited a doctor whose initial reac- 
tion upon noting her father’s occupa- 
tion was that it was irresponsible 
for a puppeteer to have had so many 
children. 

Henson’s most important break came 
in the late sixties, when he was asked 
to join a small group called the Chil- 
dren’s Television Workshop. C.T.W. 
was brainstorming ideas for what was 
meant to be an innovative new television 
show for children. The show, which 
would ultimately be called “Sesame 
Street,” was intended to present ed- 
ucational material in the fast-paced, 
accessible format of television com- 
mercials. It began broadcasting on No- 
vember 11, 1969. 

The relationship between Jim 
Henson Productions and C.T.W. has 
always been simultaneously simple and 
complex. Henson by nature preferred 
handshake agreements to convoluted 
legal contracts. He was a canny busi- 
nessman, according to his associates, 
but the deals he entered into were always 
based first on personal trust. Although 
“Sesame Street” eventually spawned the 
usual complement of fine print, it was 
born in a personal understanding be- 
tween Henson and Joan Ganz Cooney, 
a C.T.W. founder and president. When 
problems arose, Henson and Cooney 
ironed them out over a friendly lunch. A 
comparable alliance between two other 
companies might have kept a suite of 
lawyers busy around the clock, but 
Henson’s style was different, and the es- 


sentially personal nature of the relation- 
ship between the two companies is 
probably one explanation for the longev- 
ity of the show, which is now nearly a 
quarter century old. 


Co after “Sesame Street” began, 

the Hensons left Greenwich for a 
big, modern house in Armonk, New 
York. The children now had a neighbor- 
hood full of potential friends. They also 
continued to pursue the sort of projects 
that had occupied them in Greenwich. 
Brian once spent a week building a series 
of tubes, ramps, and troughs through 
which he could roll a marble from his 
bedroom to the garage. He and his 
brother, John, developed a fondness for 
minibikes and motorcycles. Lisa was 
bookish, artistic, and—as the only child 
with a bedroom of her own—somewhat 
aloof. Cheryl loved to draw and sew, and 
she spent a great deal of time looking af- 
ter her baby sister, Heather, with whom 
she shared a room. 

The second major milestone in the 
history of Jim Henson’s company came 
in the mid-seventies, when he began 
discussing ideas for a television show 
with Michael Eisner, who was then a 
young executive at ABC. Like “Sesame 
Street,” the show would feature 
Muppets, but it would be aimed at 
adults as much as at children. Henson 
wanted to call it “The Muppet Show: 
Sex and Violence.” ABC produced two 
pilots, in 1974 and 1975, but decided 
not to pick up the show. CBS and NBC 
weren't interested, either. 

“The show was so wacky, so out of 
left field, that the networks didn’t want 
anything to do with it,” Brian says today. 
“Tt was very edgy material. Of course, it 
wasn't really about sex and violence. It 
was the Muppet version of sex and vio- 
lence. But it made fun of television and 
advertising, and it was different from 
anything else that was on, and nobody 
wanted it.” 

The show might have ended there if 
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the second pilot had not been seen by 
Lord Lew Grade, a British independent 
producer. Grade offered to shoot a 
season’s worth of episodes at his studios 
in London. He told Henson that they 
could circumvent the American net- 
works by selling the show directly to lo- 
cal stations in first-run syndication. 
Grade and Henson became partners, 
and “The Muppet Show,” which went 
on the air September 26, 1976, rapidly 
became one of the first truly global tele- 
vision programs, At its peak, in the late 
seventies, it was seen every week by two 
hundred and thirty-five million viewers 
in over a hundred countries. 

As the years went by, the children’s 
involvement in their father’s company 
grew beyond making occasional forays to 
the workshop. They got used to seeing 
their ideas, their toys, their pets, and 
themselves on television. During school 
vacations, they often went with their 
father to New York or London. On 
family vacations, they sometimes helped 
him flesh out ideas for new movies or 
television shows. “The Dark Crystal’— 
Henson’s first non-Muppet feature, re- 
leased in 1982—was conceived in 1978 
by Henson and Cheryl in a motel near 
Kennedy Airport when a snowstorm de- 
layed their flight to London. 

During this same period, the Hen- 
sons’ marriage was deteriorating. The 
puppetry business had once been a cozy 
joint enterprise, but now it had grown so 
big that in some ways it overwhelmed 
the relationship. Jim Henson spent more 
and more time in London, and less and 
less time in Armonk. He and Jane were 
legally separated in 1986, but he had ac- 
tually stopped living at home a couple of 
years before that. As Henson became a 
celebrity and drifted out of the orbit of 
his family, he maintained a relationship 
with his children primarily by including 
them in his work. 


IM HENSON PRODUCTIONS now has 
offices in New York, London, and 
Los Angeles. The office in New York 
is the oldest, and it remains the corpo- 
rate heart of the company. It occupies a 
handsome brick town house on East 
Sixty-ninth Street. The town house is 
the kind that makes people who hate 
New York think that living in New York 
might be O.K. after all if only they could 
live in a house like that. It was built in 
1929 for a wealthy banker, who lived in 
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it alone except for eight servants. Jim 
Henson bought it in 1977 with proceeds 
from “The Muppet Show.” The interior 
of the house is dominated by a four- 
story spiral staircase, which Henson re- 
ferred to as a “vertical telephone.” 
Offices and conference rooms radiate 
from the staircase, and you can stand on 
almost any step and monitor the 
comings and goings of most of the 
people in the building. Filling the well of 
the staircase is a sculpture called “The 
Great Hot Air Balloon Circus.” It was 
created in 1982-83 by John Henson, the 
second youngest of the children, who 
was then eighteen, and an artist friend of 
his named John Kahn. 

Brian Henson’s office is on the third 
floor. When he is not on location, he 
spends about a third of his work time in 
New York, dividing the rest between his 
office in London and his main office, in 
Los Angeles. While he is in residence, 
he can often be seen loping up and down 
the staircase looking for someone he 
needs to talk to, trying to find a script he 
needs to read, or running over to the 
Hensons’ small photo-and-video studio 
(down the street from the town house) 
to see how a business-film shoot is go- 
ing. Brian is six feet one and looks taller. 
His hair is longish and wavy, and his 
features are big. He doesn’t so much sit 
in a chair as seem to strap it to the floor, 
his long legs and arms draped over the 
sides, With a beard, he would look a 
little like his father, but his metabolism 
is tuned several notches higher. Brian, 
who is married to the British fashion de- 
signer Ellis Flyte, is friendly and easy to 
talk to, and he seems less like a major 
entertainment executive than like, for 
example, the kid from up the street who 
cuts your lawn. 

“My father took us with him all the 
time,” Brian told me not long ago, dur- 
ing a brief stopover in New York on his 
way from London, which he considers 
his home, to Los Angeles. “Any week- 
end he was shooting, any time we were 
off from school, all the time. People who 
worked with my father got used to see- 
ing him with his kids, and my mother 
could bring us in and drop us off and 
know that we would be fine. My father 
raised us to be very independent, and the 
company was like an extended family.” 

Brian has wrestled with competing 
urges all his life. Partly as a result of his 
father’s efforts to include the children in 
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his work, he has felt a strong attraction 
to puppetry; partly as a result of a power- 
ful desire to be his own man, he made 
his first serious foray into puppetry not 
with Muppets but with marionettes. A 
marionette is in many ways the opposite 
of a Muppet. It is operated from above 
and from a distance, and it doesn’t nec- 
essarily look so good on TV, and it re- 
quires skills of a performer that are very 
different from the ones that Jim Henson 
invented. Becoming a skilled marionet- 
tist, as Brian did as a teen-ager, was his 
way of declaring independence without 
jumping ship. 

In 1980, when he was seventeen, 
Brian spent his summer vacation in 
London, where his father was shooting 
“The Great Muppet Caper.” This was 
the second Muppet film, and the first 
feature that Jim Henson directed. Brian 
loved working on the movie, but being 
the director's son made him uncomfort- 
able. He did odd jobs on the set and was 
careful to refer to his father not as Dad 
but as Jim. However, his effort to main- 
tain a low profile ended when it came 
time to shoot a complicated scene in 
which Kermit and Miss Piggy were to 
be shown riding bicycles. Jim Henson 
wasn’t sure how to film the scene, since 
any shot other than a closeup would ex- 
pose the puppeteers. Someone suggested 
shooting the scene with marionettes. 
That idea seemed promising, but none 
of Henson’s performers had had much 
experience with string puppets. 

“When marionettes were 
mentioned, I suddenly got all 
enthusiastic,” Brian recalls. “It 
was a different use of mari- 
onettes from what people had 
done before, and I began 
throwing around some ideas, 
and before I knew it I was do- 
ing the scene. I worked off the 
top of a big, moving crane, riding a bi- 
cycle from fifty feet up. It was very chal- 
lenging, and it was quite fun, because it 
was a complicated problem and we 
solved it. Then I went back to school.” 

School at that time was Phillips 
Academy, in Andover, and there, too, 
Brian was wrestling with the problem of 
being the son of an increasingly famous 
person. He didn’t like the way people 
treated him when they found out who 
his father was, and he didn’t enjoy cop- 
ing with classmates who wanted to be 
friends with him only because they had 





seen his father in an American Express 
commercial. He also had to endure his 
share of “Sesame Street” jokes. After 
Andover, Brian planned to go to Wesleyan 
University. At the last minute, in a char- 
acteristic act of independence—Lisa and 
Cheryl had gone to Harvard and Yale, 
respectively—he enrolled at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. 

“T told people that I was going there 
because of its Physics Department, but 
the real reason was probably that I just 
wanted to relax the academic pressure a 
bit,” he says. “Then, one day, I just got 
fed up with school. Something clicked, 
and I said, ‘I need to stop this school 
thing and do something to completion, 
professionally,’ so I left Colorado and 
headed back to Wesleyan. But I never 
got there. That summer, I worked on 
‘Fraggle Rock,’ here in New York, and 
one day, over in the workshop, Faz 
Fazakas—who had sort of taken over af- 
ter Don Sahlin died—said, ‘Brian, come 
and help me figure out how to do this.’ 
He was working on some of the 
mechanical-puppeteering techniques 
that we were getting into then—radio- 
controlled eyes, and things like that. I 
had always liked building things, and 
what he was doing was very interesting, 
and he taught me how to put together 
the motors and mechanisms that make 
the puppets work.” 

Because Brian was still uneasy in his 
role as the boss’s son, he took advantage 
of the skills he learned in the 
workshop to audition for jobs 
outside the company, and in 
1984 he won a puppetry and 
special-effects assignment in 
“Return to Oz,” which was be- 
ing produced by Disney. Two 
additional outside jobs fol- 
lowed, and his reputation grew. 
Working independently of his 
father gave him confidence in his own 
skills and also increased his admiration 
for what his father had accomplished. In 
1985, with three non-Henson movies 
under his belt, he rejoined the company 
to work on “Labyrinth.” 

“Labyrinth” was a disappointment at 
the box office (as “The Dark Crystal” 
had been three years before), and its me- 
diocre showing surprised and saddened 
Jim Henson. Quite a few of the puppets 
and special effects created for it are ex- 
tremely sophisticated. Probably the most 
interesting of the puppets is a gro- 
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tesquely evil blob named Hoggle. Brian 
helped to create Hoggle, and he was the 
head of the crew of puppeteers that op- 
erated it. Hoggle, which was capable 
of subtle facial expression, was the most 
complicated puppet that the Hensons 
had created up to that time, and it was 
a direct precursor of the computer- 
controlled puppets that are the stars of 
more recent Henson productions, in- 
cluding the television show “Dinosaurs.” 
With “Labyrinth,” Brian assumed a po- 
sition of genuine importance within the 
company, and one that he was begin- 
ning to feel he had earned. 

Brian’s base of operations in those 
days was a subsidiary of Jim Henson 
Productions called Jim Henson’s Crea- 
ture Shop, in London. In addition to 
designing and building puppets in the 
shop, Brian made a series of short 
films based on Mother Goose rhymes 
for the Henson company, and directed 
the second unit on the first Teenage 
Mutant Ninja Turtles movie. With the 
Mother Goose and Ninja Turtles 
films, Brian felt that he had completed 
his apprenticeship as a filmmaker. He 
found that he loved directing, and he 
began to think that that was what he 
wanted to do with the rest of his pro- 
fessional life. 


Ww Brian was building a career 
at the Creature Shop, Jim Hen- 
son was moving his company in a dra- 
matically new direction. In 1989, 
Henson had had a fateful conversation 
with his old friend Michael Eisner, who 
a decade before had been instrumental 
in persuading ABC to make the pilots 
for what eventually became “The 
Muppet Show.” Eisner was now: the 
chairman of the Walt Disney Company, 
and Henson asked him if Disney would 
be interested in buying his company. 
For a long time, Henson had deeply ad- 
mired the Walt Disney Company. 
When people asked him why there 
wasn’t a Muppet theme park some- 
where, he would say that he could never 
hope to compete with Disney, whose 
parks were brilliantly conceived and 
managed. He was also impressed by the 
way Disney had maintained and built 
upon Walt Disney’s original stable of 
characters. 

When Henson first began to discuss 
the possibility of merging with Disney, 
some of his associates were concerned. 
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One was Michael K. Frith, 
who is the company’s artistic 
director. Frith has been with 
the company since 1975, when 
Henson persuaded him, after a 
couple of years of trying, to 
leave his job as a children’s- 
book editor at Random House. 
Frith is an inspired comic 
illustrator. The walls of his 
office on East Sixty-ninth 
Street are hidden by layers of 
drawings of puppets, charac- 
ters, props, movie sets, toys, 
and licensed products. He is 
fifty-one years old and has sil- 
very hair and a neatly trimmed 
beard. I asked him recently 
what had initially attracted 
Henson to Disney. 

“I had been to Walt Disney 
World with him, and he loved 
the place,” Frith said. “He loved 
the carny aspect of it. That 
whole world appealed to him— 
the noise, the lights, the shout- 
ing, the come-on—and I think a slightly 
impish part of his nature enjoyed the 
idea of bringing in people and turning 
their perceptions inside out, suspending 
people’s sense of reality for a while, and 
sending them away happier for having 
been through the experience. I also think 
Jim had determined that the company 
needed to have a presence in Holly- 
wood—after having resisted that idea all 
his life. Also, quite frankly, I think he 
enjoyed being treated like a star. He 
would go out to Hollywood and be 
wined and dined and shown the town, 
and people wonld ask him for his auto- 
graph, and I think there was a part of his 
nature that responded to that, possibly. 
But the real bottom line, I suppose, was 
that he was sick and tired of the business 
side of running a company. It had come 
to be so filled with problems and com- 
plications that he just decided to sell the 
whole damn thing and let somebody else 
deal with it. All the same, there had 
been times when Jim was less than lau- 
datory about Disney, so it really came as 
quite a surprise when he suddenly an- 
nounced that this deal was virtually a fait 
accompli. Later, I think he had some 
doubts. At a meeting just before he died, 
he referred to the Disney merger as ‘the 
goddam deal, which for Jim was ex- 
tremely powerful language. I think by 
that point he was exhausted by all the 
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“Sandy, could you step in here and put my feet 
back down on the floor, please?” 


machinations and by his inability to 
move things forward.” 

The two companies may have sim- 
ply been too different to merge. Hen- 
son’s organization was loose and non- 
hierarchical; as one employee put it, 
“there was Jim, and there was everybody 
else.” Henson managed his company not 
by issuing edicts but by subtly nudging 
everyone toward his own, usually un- 
stated position. The informality could be 
confusing, even to those who knew him 
well. Employees were sometimes uncer- 
tain about precisely what their responsi- 
bilities were. The Walt Disney Company, 
in contrast, seemed to Henson to consist 
of layer after layer of vice-presidents and 
lawyers. Decisions made at the corporate 
level had to be affirmed by the heads of 
separate divisions, whose interests were 
sometimes in conflict. 

The differences between the two 
companies were apparent from the be- 
ginning. In October of 1989, a few 
months after the merger was announced, 
Henson took a dozen puppeteers, writ- 
ers, and executives to Orlando for a sort 
of orientation meeting with Disney. The 
Henson group got a behind-the-scenes 
tour of Walt Disney World, then as- 
sembled in a conference room for a 
meeting with Jeffrey Katzenberg, who is 
the chairman of Walt Disney Studios. 
According to those who were there, 


Henson told Katzenberg that he was 
pleased with the way things were going 
but that Disney was being unnecessarily 
aggressive in its dealings with his 
company and that Disney’s lawyers 
seemed to keep changing the terms of 
the agreement. All he wanted, he said, 
was a fair deal. Katzenberg laughed, 
people who were at the meeting re- 
member, and accused Henson of being 
stuck in the sixties. In Hollywood, he 
said, he had learned to approach nego- 
tiations like an Israeli commando: for 
every one of yours you lose, you take ten 
of theirs. 

To Henson’s creative types, who were 
used to following their whims under the 
amiable guidance of a leader who liter- 
ally never raised his voice, Katzenberg’s 
speech was like a bolt from another di- 
mension. Katzenberg’s intention may 
have been simply to assure Henson’s 
people that they were now under the 
protection of a corporation that knew 
how to throw its weight around in Hol- 
lywood, but most of them didn’t see 
things that way. Other clashes followed. 
For example, it is virtually an article of 
faith at Jim Henson Productions that a 
puppet and its performer are indivisible. 
No one but Frank Oz has ever per- 
formed Miss Piggy; no one but Caroll 
Spinney has ever performed Big Bird. 
(Kermit is now performed exclusively 
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by a Henson veteran named Steve 
Whitmire, who does not try to sound 
exactly like Jim Henson.) Some of the 
Henson people seemed to feel that 
Disney had plans to dub voices and use 
puppeteers less as individual performers 
than as interchangeable animators. They 
were worried that in Disney’s view 
Muppets were simply characters—an 
idea alien to Henson. 

To Disney, meanwhile, Henson and 
his band of performers must have come 
to seem unspeakably naive. In order to 
survive into a second generation, Jim 
Henson Productions would 
have to sacrifice some of the 
mom-and-pop intimacy that 
had characterized the company 
since its founding. Did Henson 
actually believe that none of his 
characters should outlive their 
performers? Despite the logic of 
these sentiments, Disney clearly made a 
strategic error in failing to fully respect 
Henson’s outlook, which was so differ- 
ent from that of Disney—and, indeed, 
that of much of the rest of Hollywood. 
To Henson and his associates, the 
Muppets were not products; they were 
friends. 

Henson may never have truly re- 
signed himself to making all the sacri- 
fices that a merger would entail, and his 
willingness to personally become a major 
part of the Disney organization may 
never have been very strong. A close as- 
sociate told me that Henson expected to 
be able to disentangle himself from 
Disney in the future if things didn’t 
work out to his satisfaction. 

During the negotiations, Henson fre- 
quently sought the advice of his eldest 
daughter, Lisa, who at the time was a 
rapidly rising star at Warner Brothers. 
Lisa had gone to Hollywood after grad- 
uating from Harvard, where she had 
been the first female president of the 
Harvard Lampoon. (Among her contem- 
poraries on the Lampoon were Mike 
Reiss and Al Jean, who are now the ex- 
ecutive producers of “The Simpsons,” 
and Conan O’Brien, who recently suc- 
ceeded David Letterman as the host of 
NBC’s “Late Night.”) Like her brothers 
and sisters, she had spent many week- 
ends and vacations working alongside 
her father. 

“I had worked as a production assis- 
tant on ‘The Dark Crystal, and my fa- 
ther was constantly taking me to meet- 





ings,” Lisa says today. “Once, when I 
was in college, he took me with him to 
pitch an idea to Sherry Lansing, who 
was the president of production of 
Twentieth Century Fox. I think he felt 
that Sherry would be a good role model 
for me. I didn’t think anything of it at 
the time, because my father was always 
doing things like that, but I’m aston- 
ished when I think about it now. I took 
pitches at Warner Brothers for nine 
years, and nobody ever brought a kid 
along. But my father always included us 
in whatever he did, and we didn’t think 
twice about speaking up. As a re- 
sult, when I went to Hollywood 
after college, I went with the idea 
that my opinion would automati- 
cally count.” 

At Warner Brothers, Lisa be- 
gan as an executive assistant 
to Mark Canton, who is now 
the chairman of Columbia Pictures, 
and Lucy Fisher, who had graduated 
from Harvard a decade before. Rapidly, 
Lisa became a vice-president, then a 
senior vice-president, then an execu- 
tive vice-president. Last year, she sur- 
prised Hollywood by resigning, saying 
that she needed a break after ten years 
on the fast track. She spent part of 
her brief retirement fixing up her new 
house in Los Angeles, and travelling in 
Tibet, where she was joined for a time 
by her sister Heather. Early this month, 
Columbia Pictures announced that 
she had agreed to replace Michael 
Nathanson, Columbia’s president of 
production—a job for which she had 
been recruited by her old boss, Mark 
Canton. 

In addition to making her a major 
figure in Hollywood, Lisa’s new position 
greatly strengthens the role that she has 
played in her family’s business. “I’ve al- 
ways been the outsider-insider,” she said 
the other day. “I’m involved in the com- 
pany, but I’ve always worked outside it. 
My role in Jim Henson Productions has 
always been partly to provide an objec- 
tive view of how Hollywood works and 
how the company fits in. That was the 
role I played when my father was alive, 
and it has been even more true since he 
died.” When Lisa became a senior vice- 
president at Warner Brothers, in 1990, 
Canton timed the promotion so that the 
announcement would appear in Daily 
Variety on May 9th, her thirtieth birthday. 
A few days before the promotion, Jim 
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Henson flew to New York on business. 
He had a sore throat. A couple of days 
later, he and Cheryl flew to North Caro- 
lina to visit his father and stepmother. 
On the way back to New York, he had 
to stop in the airport to rest, and Cheryl 
began to worry that something was very 
wrong. He felt worse the next day, and 
spent most of it in bed. That night, he 
asked Jane—from whom he had been 
separated since the mid-eighties, but 
with whom he had kept in touch—to 
stay with him. He had a terrible night, 
and Jane urged him to let her take him 
to a hospital. He resisted for a long time. 
Then, shortly before dawn, he agreed. 
Doctors discovered a raging streptococ- 
cal infection that had spread throughout 
his lungs. Less than twenty-four hours 
later, he was dead. 


MMEDIATELY after her father’s death, 
Lisa went to work on the Disney ne- 
gotiations, The family’s lawyers had de- 
cided that maintaining momentum was 
crucial, and Lisa felt that she owed it to 
her father to bring the merger into be- 
ing. For more than six months, the 
merger had been treated by both sides 
and all observers as a done deal. The fact 
is, however, that the negotiations had 
become increasingly complex, and 
Henson’s death now brought on enor- 
mous further complications. 

Not long ago, I spoke with Lisa 
about the Disney deal at her father’s old 
apartment in New York. (It was there 
that he spent his last night before going 
to the hospital.) The apartment is on a 
high floor of the Sherry Netherland Ho- 
tel, and it has what must be one of the 
ten best views in New York. Large win- 
dows in the living room look west across 
Fifty-ninth Street and north up Fifth 
Avenue, between them framing all of 
Central Park. The apartment now serves 
as a sort of central meeting place for the 
far-flung Henson children and their 
mother. It is furnished as it was when 
Jim Henson owned it, with beautiful hand- 
made pieces by contemporary American 
furniture makers, pre-Columbian arti- 
facts, and props from “The Dark Crys- 
tal.” Some of the pre-Columbian arti- 
facts are hard to distinguish from some 
of the props for “The Dark Crystal.” 
Lisa, like her sisters, is tall, slender, and 
attractive. She has shoulder-length red 
hair. Like Brian, she seems to have more 
energy than she can consistently find a 
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useful outlet for. We sat in the living 
room, and I asked her about the Disney 
deal. 

“I was very much interested in seeing 
that deal happen,” she said. “I thought 
that it was a very good idea, and I had 
spent a lot of time talking with my fa- 
ther about how it could work. After he 
died, I carried the torch for a long time.” 
She laughed, a note of exasperation in 
her voice. “Now, in retrospect, it seems 
clear that the company didn’t need to 
merge with Disney, and that my father 
would have been happier to see things 
turn out the way they have. At the time, 
though, we all felt that we should carry 
on and make it happen, because we be- 
lieved that it was what he had wanted. 
As it turned out, the deal was probably 
doomed from the start. My father was 
the easiest person in the world to get 
along with, and yet in a year of talking 
face-to-face with Disney even he hadn’t 
been able to make it happen.” 

Whether or not the deal was doomed 
from the start, it was almost certainly 
doomed from the moment Jim Henson 
died. For the Disney Company, the 
prospect of acquiring the services of an 
active, fully engaged Jim Henson had 
been tantalizing. Now that Henson was 
gone, how much was his company 
worth? (No exact figure was ever agreed 
on, but the original deal is said to have 
been worth between a hundred and 
two hundred million dollars.) Jim 
Henson’s death obviously had con- 
sequences for the Henson side of the 
deal as well. While the merger might 
now be worth less to Disney, it was 
likely to cost Henson’s heirs a great deal 
more. The Henson estate’s tax bill 
was going to be enormous. To make 
the deal comparable in value to the one 
that had originally been discussed, 
Disney would have had to pay more. To 
the Hensons, it seemed as though 
Disney were trying to renegotiate issues 
that had already been settled; to Disney, 
it seemed as though the Hensons were 
being unrealistic. 

“The merger didn’t work because Jim 
died,” Michael Eisner told me recently. 
“That's the bottom line. He died the day 
before he was to sign the agreement. 
Then it became a question of whether 
we still wanted to proceed with the deal, 
which we did. But then Uncle Sam 
stepped in with his hand out, and it be- 
came apparent that it would be impos- 


sible to complete the transaction as it 
stood. It just wasn’t meant to be at that 
time.” 

The deal finally came apart in 
December of 1990. After several days 
of negotiations in New York, Frank 
Wells, who is Disney's president, 
announced that in order for the merger 
to take place the price would have to be 
reduced by several millions of dollars. 
The Hensons were shocked, and re- 
jected the proposal. They made a 
counteroffer, and Disney rejected that. 
Wells and his negotiating team returned 
to California. 

The break between Disney and the 
Hensons was far from clean. One aspect 
of the proposed merger which had been 
very attractive to both sides was the pos- 
sibility of adding the Muppets to the 
stable of Disney characters at Disney's 
theme parks. After the merger negotia- 
tions ended, the two sides still tried to 
come to an agreement that would permit 
Disney to use certain Muppets in two 
attractions at Walt Disney World. 
Those efforts were unavailing. Disney, 
however, had already begun to use the 
Henson characters—and to label itself as 
the copyright owner—in promotional 
materials and on T-shirts and other 
products. In one brochure for Walt 
Disney World, for example, a caption 
referred to various Muppets as “favorite 
Disney characters.” The Hensons de- 
manded that these unlicensed uses of the 
Muppets be halted. When Disney per- 
sisted, the Hensons sued. 

The Hensons’ complaint is luridly 
readable. It accused Disney not only of 
infringing various trademarks and copy- 
rights but also of engaging in “over- 
reaching, deception, and other highly 
inequitable conduct” throughout the ne- 
gotiations. It alleged that Disney had 
fraudulently “concocted a series of ex- 
cuses” to keep the Hensons working on 
a multimedia show for Walt Disney 
World called “Jim Henson’s Muppet- 
Vision 3-D” even though at that point 
Disney no longer intended to complete 
the merger without millions of dollars in 
givebacks. Frank Wells’ demand for a 
reduction in price, the Hensons said, 
had been delayed until the “Muppet- 
Vision” show had been virtually com- 
pleted. This delay, according to the 
Hensons, enabled Disney “to obtain the 
technological and creative resources and 
know-how of Henson Associates and 
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Jim Henson Productions, without which 
the 3-D Movie could not have been 
completed.” 

Disney responded with a counter- 
suit, and the legal battle continued 
through heated meetings and various 
motions and countermotions. It all 
eventually ended without a trial. Both 
sides are forbidden by the settlement 
to discuss its terms, but the Hensons 
clearly got what they wanted. Disney 
apologized for a “serious misunder- 
standing,” stopped treating the Mup- 
pets as its property, and obtained a 
license for the Henson characters that 
do appear at Walt Disney World. De- 
spite the acrimony, both companies 
came out ahead. “MuppetVision 3-D” 
was one of Jim Henson’s favorite pro- 
jects at the time of his death, and it 


continues to be a hot attraction at the park. 

The lawsuit was the Henson chil- 
dren’s trial by fire. At the time, many 
observers assumed that Disney would 
simply steamroller the Hensons on its 
way to getting exactly what it wanted. 
But the Hensons stood their ground, 
and their out-of-court settlement was 
the first clear sign to outsiders that they 
were capable both of leading their 
fathers company and of winning a Hol- 
lywood battle royal. Ultimately, there 
were benefits for Disney as well. Both 
companies had the foresight to realize 
that some sort of continuing relationship 
would be extremely useful. Even as the 
merger negotiations were falling apart, 
the Hensons and Eisner reached an 
agreement whereby Disney would pro- 
vide financial support for the TV series 





“Sorry, friend, but if they're going to mess with entitlements 
I'm going to need a little cushion.” 
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“Dinosaurs,” which Jim Henson had 
conceived of in the last months of his 
life, and which is now in its third season. 
(Brian is a co-executive producer of the 
show, and when he is in Los Angeles he 
often directs episodes.) Other friendly 
and profitable deals have followed. “The 
Muppet Christmas Carol,” which was 
directed by Brian, was distributed by 
Disney; reruns of the Henson television 
show “Fraggle Rock” appear on the 
Disney Channel; a Disney subsidiary 
distributes Henson home videos. Repre- 
sentatives of both companies now have 
only nice things to say about each other. 

Despite the creative disruptions and 
emotional turmoil they caused, the failed 
merger negotiations and subsequent 
lawsuits provided a large dose of instant 
adulthood for the Henson children. 
Disney served as a sort of necessary op- 
ponent to be engaged and conquered. By 
the time matters were settled, all five 
Hensons had had a crash course in the 
way their father’s company operated, 
and they had learned probably more 
than they wanted to know about what 
happens when big companies collide. 
Even more important, their favorable 
settlement with Disney gave them 
confidence in their ability to get along in 
the business world without their father’s 
guidance. Immediately after Jim Hen- 
son’s death, the presidency of the com- 
pany had fallen to David Lazer, a former 
I.B.M. executive and trustee for some of 
the children, who had been one of Jim 
Henson’s closest friends and had agreed 
to act as a sort of corporate steward. 
Shortly after the merger negotiations 
ended, Lazer turned his responsibilities 
over to Brian, who had been selected to 
succeed him. 

Ron Powers, who has written a biog- 
raphy of Jim Henson that will be pub- 
lished by Random House next year, told 
me that Brian underwent a transforma- 
tion upon agreeing to run the company. 
“When the Hensons were children, they 
did a lot of family things together, and 
one of the things they did was go kite 
flying at the beach,” Powers said. “Brian 
told me that he always found himself the 
string gatherer—he was always the one 
who was sorting out the knots and 
tangles. That became a metaphor for 
what was later almost the burden of his 
career—untangling all these knotty 
questions of the fate and fortune of the 
company. Professionally, he didn’t want 
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to be in his father’s shadow, but inevita- 
bly he was drawn back to the company. 
Then Jim died, and Brian realized that 
he was going to have to be his father’s 
successor—not artistically but in terms 
of the future of the company. And I 
think he really made a kind of noble 
sacrifice of his own artistic hopes, and 
then, before the age of thirty, brilliantly 
managed the company back from the 
brink of oblivion.” 


N a small recording studio on the 
Lower East Side of Manhattan, 
Robert Kraft had just figured out what 
was missing. “That's good,” he said, “but 
I think you should let the chicken de- 
velop a little more.” His assistant rolled 
back the tape. 

In the glass-enclosed recording 
booth, Steve Whitmire, wearing big 
headphones, nodded and said, “Maybe I 
can establish the-chicken sooner.” He 
practiced a few clucks, and made a note 
on his score. Whitmire is in his thirties, 
and has been a Muppet performer for 
fifteen years; his numerous characters in- 
clude Rizzo the Rat and, since Novem- 
ber of 1990, after Jim Henson’s death, 
Kermit the Frog. 

“O.K.,” said Kraft. “Let’s go again, 
same punch.” 

Whitmire tried again, and this time 
sounded sufficiently henlike. Despite 
the setback, everything was going very 
smoothly, and the session was ahead 
of schedule. The only other significant 
hangup had come fifteen minutes be- 
fore, when Dave Goelz (whose best- 
known character is Gonzo) cracked up 
while singing, “I’m going to drink a lot 
of coffee, spend a little cash,/make that 
girl love me, when I put out some trash.” 
But when you're recording “Sugar 
Shack” with Gonzo, a rat, and a chicken 
you don’t expect to do the whole thing 
in one take. 

Robert Kraft is the vice-president of 
music for Jim Henson Productions and 
the head of Jim Henson Records, a 
new label. He joined the company last 
year. Kraft’s job grew out of a meeting 
with Alex Rockwell, who is thirty 
years old and is the company’s head of 
development. 

“IT had just finished writing and 
producing the soundtrack for ‘Mambo 
Kings, ” Kraft told me when the record- 
ing session was over. “I met Alex at a 
lunch, and I asked her whether Henson 
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had a record company or a music depart- 
ment. I assumed that it did, but she said 
that it didn’t, and maybe we should talk 
about it. I was busy then, and six or 
eight months went by, and I sort of as- 
sumed that she had forgotten it. But she 
hadn't. I called, and we decided that I 
would spend six months going through 
the Henson archives, just to see if there 
was enough of a music library to make 
a label. What I found was unbelievable. 
I kept asking, ‘Did Jim Henson ever 
sleep?’ Because there is more than thirty 
years’ worth of really priceless music that 
was never released but should have been. 
What many people don’t realize is that 
Jim, in addition to making television 
shows and movies, recorded endlessly. 
Alex told me that the two of them 
would fly to London, and she would be 
exhausted when they got there, but Jim 
would go straight from the plane to 
CBS. Alex would stretch out on a couch 
in the studio and try to sleep, and Jim 
would spend hours recording Rowlf 
songs” —Rowlf being the floppy-eared 
dog Muppet. “It was an incredible out- 
put, and not only in terms of quantity. 
One of the things that Jim Henson 
doesn’t get enough credit for is his 
singing. A lot of the Rowlf stuff is really 
superb.” 

The creation of the Henson record 
label is typical of the changes made by 
Brian and his staff. Jim Henson’s focus 
was almost always on his current project, 
or on the one after that. He loved re- 
cording songs as Rowlf, for example, but 
once the songs were recorded he typi- 
cally moved on to something else. As a 
result, there was a haphazard quality to 
the company’s marketing while he was 
alive. (The soundtracks of “The Muppet 
Movie” and “The Great Muppet Caper” 
had been allowed to go out of print until 
earlier this year.) Brian has continued to 
pursue new projects, but he has also 
made a systematic effort to mine the vast 
library of unexploited material, some of 
which dates back nearly thirty years. 

One of the architects of the new ap- 
proach is Charles Rivkin, the company’s 
chief operating officer and Brian’s closest 
business colleague. Rivkin is based in 
Los Angeles, and he and Brian speak or 
meet every day. Rivkin wears suits, has 
neatly parted short brown hair, and 
looks like a graduate of the Harvard 
Business School, which he is. Like most 
of the other people in positions of im- 
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portance in the company today, he was 
born in the early sixties. (He turned 
thirty-one in April.) After college, he 
was a numbers cruncher at Salomon 
Brothers. Then he went to Harvard, and 
while he was there he decided he wanted 
to work in the entertainment industry. 
After hearing a presentation by a 
Henson executive, he talked his way into 
an interview and then into a job. 

“Jim hired me as a strategic planner, 
which was something the company had 
never had,” he told me. “The job was a 
lot of fun, because virtually every prob- 
lem the company had at that point was a 
case study in some sort of standard busi- 
ness problem, and I could see tangible 
results from putting in place exactly the 
sort of basic principles I had learned in 
business school.” Jim Henson Produc- 
tions had become very large very quickly, 
but its planning, accounting, and bud- 
geting procedures lagged behind. Com- 
ing to work there was an M.B.A.’s 
dream. 

The general strategy that the Hen- 
sons and Rivkin have devised involves 
leveraging their own relatively limited 
resources by forming partnerships with 
other companies. Thus, BMG Kidz, 
which is the children’s division of the 
Bertelsmann Music Group, handles the 
distribution of Jim Henson Records; 
Disney handles the distribution of 
Henson Home Video; and Hasbro and a 
few other toy companies internationally 
license Muppet toys. More recently, 
Rivkin and Brian have been working to 
build a market for Henson products in 
Japan, where the Muppet characters are 
known because “Sesame Street” has been 
popular for many years but where the 
Henson company’s productions are 
mostly unknown. As a result of all these 
deals, the company has been able to in- 
crease its earnings substantially just by 
making better use of existing assets. The 
deals permitted the company to move 
very rapidly from near-hibernation to a 
state of furious and profitable activity. 
Brian has secured exactly the sort of cre- 
ative freedom that his father used to 
yearn for, and he hasn’t had to sell the 
company to do it. James J. Cramer, who 
is an independent money manager and 
a columnist for Smart Money, says, 
“Henson Productions is very closely 
held, so it’s hard to find solid financial 
information, but I think it may be one of 
the most lucrative entertainment compa- 
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nies in the country, if not the most lu- 
crative—and deservedly so. Their up- 
front costs are low, and everyone pays 
them royalties. They're the only com- 
pany in America involved with both 
education and toys that is not a software 
company. It’s a great company. And it’s 
a gold mine.” 


wn Jim Henson’s business was 
in turmoil, shortly before and 
after his death, one part of it that 
seemed particularly vulnerable was the 
Muppet involvement in C.T.W.’s 
“Sesame Street.” The show could theo- 
retically run for years without new mate- 
rial, because a substantial part of each 
new episode consists of old segments, 
but the show’s producers still rely heavily 
on Jim Henson Productions, which pro- 
vides both puppets and performers. 
During the Disney negotiations, there 
was a danger that “Sesame Street” would 
get lost in the shuffle. That it didn’t is 
due largely to Cheryl Henson. 

“I got involved with ‘Sesame Street’ 
shortly after my dad died,” Cheryl said 
the other day. “I started working in the 
show's production department, and I’ve 
been working there part time ever since, 
in addition to the other things I do. At 
the time of the Disney deal, there was a 
lot of focus on the classic Muppet char- 
acters and on ‘Fraggle Rock,’ but no one 
was paying much attention to ‘Sesame 
Street.’ And I thought someone needed 
to, because I was really struck by the im- 
pact and the importance of those charac- 
ters, by their strength in the culture.” 

Of all the Henson children, Cheryl 
may come the closest to embodying her 
father’s gentle idealism. Jim Henson 
liked to make people laugh, but his aim 
was to enlighten as much as to entertain, 
and he believed strongly that the Mup- 
pets were a force for good. Brian and 
Lisa share those convictions, but both 
have more sheer capitalist cunning than 
their father had, and both give the im- 
pression of feeling far more comfortable 
than he ever did with the business side 
of the entertainment world. Cheryl 
seems different. In a way, she is the con- 
science of the company. 

Cheryl’s office is a few paces from 
Brian’s in the New York towm house. At 
one end is a couch piled high with 
“Sesame Street” toys, which she hands 
out like business cards. We sat at a table 
nearby and talked. Like Lisa, whom she 


resembles, Cheryl is tall, willowy, and 
attractive, but she seems both less driven 
and more vulnerable. “Both Brian and 
Lisa are ambitious and strong,” she said. 
“They are both classic eldest siblings. I’m 
actually older than Brian is, but Lisa 
is the eldest daughter and Brian is the 
eldest son. When I was growing up, 
I spent a lot of time looking after 
Heather, who is nine years younger than 
I am, and I also babysat a lot outside the 
family, and I took care of a lot of little 
kids. I think that in some ways doing 
those things influenced my wanting to 
work on ‘Sesame Street,’ and to look af- 
ter it when it seemed to be in danger. I 
also think it’s good in a family not to 
have overlapping responsibilities, when 
that’s possible. With us, it started when 
we were children. Lisa always wanted to 
be a producer, Brian always wanted to be 
a performer and a director, and I always 
wanted to be an artist and a designer. It 
has always been sort of blocked out, in a 
funny kind of way.” 

Between high school and college, 
Cheryl took a year off to work on “The 
Dark Crystal.” She was deeply attached 
to the project, since she and her father 
had sketched out the story together. 

The next year, she went to Yale, 
where she majored in history. After- 
ward, she spent a summer studying Rus- 
sian, then went with her father to Lon- 
don to work on “Labyrinth.” She also 
spent six months working as her father’s 
assistant, then left the company to estab- 
lish an independent professional iden- 
tity. She got a degree in textile design 
from the Fashion Institute of Technol- 
ogy, in Manhattan, and won a number 
of freelance theatrical-costuming and 
design assignments. She also worked on 
several other Henson productions, in- 
cluding an innovative television special 
called “Song of the Cloud Forest,” for 
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which she did the over-all design. She 
had one foot in and one foot out of the 
company when her father died. Now she 
works there full time. 

In addition to keeping an eye on 
“Sesame Street,” Cheryl looks after the 
company’s philanthropic activities. Ten 
years ago, her father endowed a small 
foundation that makes grants to people 
working in non-Muppet puppetry. Last 
fall, Cheryl and the foundation orga- 
nized the first International Festival of 
Puppet Theatre, which brought seven- 
teen puppeteers from around the world 
to the Joseph Papp Public Theatre, in 
New York, for two weeks of sold-out 
performances. A second festival will be 
held in the fall of 1994. Cheryl’s involve- 
ment with the foundation is of a piece 
with her other activities in the company. 
She is the guardian of the quieter side of 
her father’s legacy. 


F Cheryl Henson is the conscience of 
Jim Henson Productions, Jane Hen- 
son is its memory. When the Hensons 
separated— first physically, then le- 
gally—in the mid-eighties, Jane gave up 
her ownership in the company as part of 
the separation agreement. Jim had a se- 
ries of girlfriends after he left his wife. 
But he continued to keep in touch with 
Jane, and she with him. Through all 
their difficulties, she never lost interest 
in him or in the company, which she 
had helped to create. And he depended 
on her in times of stress. Nowadays, 
she can often be found at the Sixty- 
ninth Street office. She doesn’t have an 
official title, but her specialty is company 
history, with emphasis on the early 
years. Brian seems to welcome her in 
that role, for Jane is now his closest link 
to what the business was like when he 
was too young to be aware of it. 

On a cold day last spring, Jane drove 
to Vassar College to take part in Jim 
Henson Day, an event that had been 
organized by several Muppet-obsessed 
undergraduates. So many students wanted 
to attend her presentation that admis- 
sion to the auditorium was initially lim- 
ited to those who had signed up in ad- 
vance. Jane gave a talk on the history of 
the company, and showed slides and 
film clips from the Muppet archives. She 
also showed a videotaped tour of the 
workshop which had been made by John 
Henson. 

The most surprising thing about Jane 
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Henson’s presentation was how rapt 
the undergraduates in her audience 
were. They laughed at “Sesame Street” 
clips, cheered wildly when Ernie ap- 
peared on the screen, and sang along 
with “Rubber Duckie.” Two smiling 
young women sitting to my right had 
tears in their eyes during perhaps a 
tenth of the presentation, which lasted 
most of the afternoon. The mood in the 
room was a little spooky, to tell the 
truth. The students were also eerily 
knowledgeable about Muppetiana; when 
Jane was unable to answer a question 
about the availability of some early 
recordings, a young woman in the audi- 
ence rattled off a list of titles, amazing 
even Jane. 

At a reception after the presenta- 
tion, the students treated Jane less like 
a celebrity than like a sort of generic 
visiting mom. The students poured 
ginger ale for her and gathered around 
her to ask questions about Kermit. 
The bond between the Muppets and 
their ever-renewing audience must be 
the Henson company’s biggest asset. 
Parents young enough to have watched 
“Sesame Street” as children tend to think 
of the show as obligatory viewing for 
their kids. Once you lock into the 
psyches of a young audience, you can 
leave much of the rest of your marketing 
to them. 

I once asked Brian if his youth had 
ever been a problem in his dealings with 
bigger, more established companies. “Tt 
never has,” he said. “What you have to 
remember is that our business is family 
entertainment. All of us are older than 
the bulk of our audience.” I realized later 
that Brian is also too old to have been a 
member of that first “Sesame Street” 
generation; although he appeared in a 
number of “Sesame Street” segments 
(including one about the number 3 
which Jane showed at Vassar), he was al- 
ready in elementary school by the time 
the show began. Heather is the only 
Henson child young enough to have 
watched “Sesame Street” as a toddler. Of 
course, as a child of Jim Henson she had 
an unusual perspective on the show. 
When she saw Ernie and Bert, she knew 
that they were connected to the arms of 
her father and Frank Oz. Even more 
than her brothers and sisters, she is a 
part of the generation that made her fa- 
ther a star. 

Heather hasn’t decided yet whether 


she wants to work at the company. Like 
her brothers and sisters before her, 
she seems reluctant to appear to be 
merely succumbing to the inevitable. 
But Jim Henson Productions exerts a 
powerful gravitational pull on all the 
children. To them, the company repre- 
sents not only their father’s legacy but 
also, for better or worse, the fabric of 
their childhoods. 


ON POWERS told me that, of all the 
Henson children, John may be the 
one who eventually emerges as his 
father’s artistic successor. At the mo- 
ment, however, John’s connection with 
the company is not particularly strong. 
He lives in Saugerties, New York, a 
couple of hours up the Hudson from 
Manhattan, and, although he takes on 
occasional freelance assignments for his 
brother, he spends most of his time 
working on other projects. Recently, he 
created some special effects for a Miller- 
beer commercial, and served as art direc- 
tor for a Freddie Mercury music video. 
His main creative focus is on his house, 
a hundred-and-sixteen-year-old brick 
school building on the Saugerties main 
drag. For ten years, Henson and a friend 
have been transforming it into what they 
envision both as a home for themselves 
and as a production space for video, film, 
and sculpture. 

John is twenty-eight. He is blond 
and handsome and is built like an 
athlete. He looks like one of those 
Southern California types who divide 
their time between framing houses and 
playing Frisbee with their big, happy 
dogs. His schoolhouse renovation is 
not your typical home-improvement 
project. On the day I visited, two sixty- 
foot steel beams were being guided 
through a hole in the foundation to 
take the place of an obtrusive column in 
the basement, several workers were as- 
sembling forms for a concrete retaining 
wall, a mason was building a high stone 
wall that will eventually surround most 
of the block on which the building 
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stands, and a man running a backhoe 
was digging a trench and moving dirt 
from one enormous pile to another. 
Dust was everywhere. The only entirely 
finished spaces inside the building, after 
ten years of intermittent but concerted 
labor, are a couple of bedrooms, high 
above the ground floor, in a part of the 
building accessible only by means of a 
narrow spiral staircase. John Henson’s 
bedroom is small but stunning, with in- 
tricate cabinetry, dyed woodwork, 
painted murals, quirky mosaics, a 
mirror-framed skylight, built-in sound 
and video systems, and fibre-optic light 
fixtures. 

“T had a psychiatrist at one point who 
said to me, ‘You know, you won't be 
able to accomplish anything or finish 
anything until you finish your house,’ ” 
John told me. “And I just wanted to slug 
the guy. He had no conception of the 
magnitude of this job. I said, ‘You don’t 
understand. I’m not finishing that 
house.’ It’s a lifetime project. I won't be 
finished until the day I die, and then 
somebody else will take it over.” 

John bought the schoolhouse when 
he was eighteen, in partnership with his 
father and his friend John Kahn, the art- 
ist with whom he made the balloon 
sculpture that hangs in the stairwell at 
the headquarters of Jim Henson Pro- 
ductions. (The other finished room in 
the house is Kahn’s bedroom.) They 
paid forty-five thousand dollars for the 
building and its lot, which covers an en- 
tire block. On their first visit to it, he 
and Kahn sketched out a rough floor 
plan, and they have been at work on it 
ever since. 

John Henson had a classic American 
tortured adolescence. He hated the 
smug Republican affluence of West- 
chester, and he felt that other parents 
viewed his long-haired, artistic father 
as a threat. John adored his father, but 
he also felt the need to be independent. 
He got a motorcycle when he was thir- 
teen. During the summers, he would 
roar off after breakfast and not return 
until dinner. He changed schools nearly 
every year. He spent eighth grade at an 
American school in London (where 
his father was shooting “The Muppet 
Show”) and tenth grade at an alternative 
boarding school in Massachusetts. 
Dyslexia made schoolwork difficult. For 
his junior year, he returned home and 
enrolled in the big public high school 
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in Mamaroneck, and he told the other 
students there that his father worked 
for I.B.M. 

After high school, John became a sort 
of shadow student at New York Uni- 
versity’s film school. His father gave him 
a job as the coördinator of the company’s 
video-and-photo studio. In those same 
years, John was a walking accident. He 
was injured in a car crash; he had a kid- 
ney operation; he had a steel plate in- 
serted in his arm after a skiing accident; 
and he split his right hand from the base 
of the little finger almost to the wrist 
while building a prop for a film. (When 
you shake hands with him today, his 
metacarpals shift disconcertingly under 
your grip.) 

John quit his job at the studio 
shortly after his father died. Around the 
same time, he broke up with his 
fiancée. Jim Henson’s death may have 
been especially difficult for John; during 
the preceding eight months, the two 
had spent time together in California, 
where Jim had a house, and in New 
Mexico, and John had felt for the first 
time that he and his father were truly 
confiding in each other. “Our time 
together was really necessary for me,” 
John said. “I had always been running 
in ten different directions, and he 
had always been running in ten 
different directions, and we had kind of 
started to get a little too far apart. 
Then, right at the end, we spent a lot of 
time together, and we got closer than 
we had ever been. I felt like somebody. 
One of these strange blessings, you 
know?” 

Now thoughts of his father are very 
much in his mind. Toward the end 
of my visit, he said, “I’m looking for- 
ward to getting more involved with 
the company. I’ve been doing a lot of 
projects on my own, and Id like to go 
back. I love the company and working 
with the company, and it’s important 
that family members stay involved.” 

Not long after we talked, John took 
a job as a puppeteer in the cast of 
“CityKids,” a new Henson television 
series, on ABC. If he decides to be- 
come more deeply involved in the com- 
pany, there will be plenty for him to do. 
Jim Henson Productions not only has 
its work for “Sesame Street” but cur- 
rently has five television series of its 
own—“CityKids,” “Dinosaurs,” and 
“Dog City,” and, in syndication, “Frag- 





gle Rock” and “Jirn Henson’s Muppet 
Babies.” Several new movies are in the 
works, including a live-action “Pinoc- 
chio,” which is being co-produced by 
Francis Ford Coppola’s Zoetrope Pro- 
ductions; a film version of the Stephen 
Sondheim musical “Into the Woods”; 
and a film version of “Dinosaurs.” The 
company’s music, home-video, publish- 
ing, and meeting-films divisions are 
busy as well. 

Three years ago, Jim Henson Pro- 
ductions seemed to be on the brink of 
extinction; now it has as much work as 
it can handle. Charles Rivkin says that 
almost every week he receives unsolic- 
ited inquiries from investment bankers 
and would-be buyers. In the dark pe- 
riod following Jim Henson’s death, 
such offers were considered carefully. 
Today, Rivkin politely declines. Brian 
and the other children have given the 
company the stability it seemed to 
have lost. While Jim Henson was 
alive, they all had to cope to a greater 
or lesser degree with the difficulty of 
working in his shadow. Now that they 
have learned to carry on in his absence, 
they make a daunting team. Brian and 
Lisa would both appear prominently 
on virtually anyone’s list of important 
Hollywood executives—a fact that 
seems even more remarkable when one 
considers that Lisa is thirty-three and 
Brian is twenty-nine. The Henson 
name will be an important one in 
American popular culture for many 
years to come. 

Just before I left Saugerties, John told 
me, “When my dad died, the five of us 
stood together, and it was sort of like the 
pieces of a puzzle. The complete picture 
was my father, and we were the parts. 
Now we make a complete picture. You 
can’t really put it into words, and I 
wouldn’t want to. But I just sort of feel 
that it will continue.” 

David Lazer, who stepped in as 
interim president following Jim Hen- 
son’s death, had said something similar 
to me not long before. “Jim was my best 
friend,” he said. “I have known his 
children from when they were really 
very young, and in each of them I see 
parts of Jim. He is living through them, 
in a way, and they are extending him. 
It’s a lovely thing to see, really. When 
you speak to Jim Henson’s children, it is 
almost as though you were speaking to 
him.” ¢ 
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